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THIS  MAN’S  ARMY 


CAMP  UPTON 


SAILING  ORDERS 

Raw  barracks  blistering  in  a  waste  of  sand 
and  scrubby  oak  and  scrawny  stunted  pine — 
Not  much  to  show  you  in  this  desolate  place, 
a  desert,  even  in  the  month  of  May. 

It  seems  more  real  to  sit  here  hand  in  hand 
indoors,  at  tea,  and  know  that  you  are  mine, 
all  of  you  mine  for  just  a  little  space. 

Tea  comes  and  goes  and  with  it  our  last  day  . 
All  this  you  cannot  fail  to  understand — 
our  final  silence  is  a  mutual  sign 
unbroken  by  the  station  shouts  and  cries, 
our  almost  happy  casual  embrace, 
your  strange  “A .  .  .  dieu,”  and  as  you  go  away 
my  dreary  smile  and  your  appalling  eyes. 
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CAMP  UPTON  TO  HOBOKEN 

SECRET  TROOP  MOVEMENT 

A  night  march  under  black  skies  faintly  starred — 
the  trudging  columns  tramp  and  j  ostle  by. 

“Cut  out  that  smokin’,  goddamm  it,  do  as  you’re  told — 
No  talking  there — we  don’t  want  any  noise.” 

A  scrunch  of  gravel  in  the  station  yard. 

We  ride  all  night — The  men  curl  up  and  lie 
askew  on  the  seats  and  stretch  against  the  cold. 

All  out  by  dawn — the  harbor  pale  turquoise 
with  tugboats  belching  dirty  smoke  from  charred 
smokestacks.  We  ferry  to  Hoboken.  Clear  and  high, 
with  sunrise  cutting  every  roof  and  quoin, 
a  skyline  all  grey  shadow  slit  with  gold. 

A  downtown  ferry  passes — 

“Give  ’em  hell,  boys.” 

“Giv’em  hell  yourself,  it’s  not  too  late  to  join.” 


THE  TRANSPORT 


I 

A  thick  still  heat  stifles  the  dim  saloon. 

The  rotten  air  hangs  heavy  on  us  all, 
and  trails  a  steady  penetrating  steam 
of  hot  wet  flannel  and  the  evening’s  mess. 

Close  bodies  swaying,  catcalls  out  of  tune, 

while  the  jazz  band  syncopates  the  Darktown  Strutters'*  Balli 

we  crowd  like  minnows  in  a  muddy  stream. 

O  God,  even  here  a  sense  of  loneliness  .  .  . 

I  grope  my  way  on  deck  to  watch  the  moon 
gleam  sharply  where  the  shadows  rise  and  fall 
in  the  immense  disturbance  of  the  sea. 

And  like  the  vast  possession  of  a  dream 
that  black  ship,  and  the  pale  sky’s  emptiness, 
and  this  great  wind  become  a  part  of  me. 
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THE  TRANSPORT 


II 


I  know  the  coast  of  Brittany  will  rise 
for  me  tomorrow  with  the  break  of  day — 
but  this  dark  windy  hour  is  full  of  fear. 

A  subtle  panic  leaves  the  night  aghast. 

Death  must  be  passing  somewhere,  and  my  eyes 
stare  at  the  stars  fixed  in  their  bleak  dismay, 
search  all  along  the  fumbling  clouds,  and  peer 
through  the  black  cordage  of  the  dizzy  mast 
into  the  haunted  moon.  And  all  this  lies 
beyond  me,  where  the  grim  destroyers  play. 
Here  is  a  thing  in  which  I  have  no  part — 
it  drives  me  down,  below,  where  men  are  near, 
I  stumble  on  them — fiercely  glad,  at  last, 
to  hear  “For  Christ’s  sake  Buddy  have  a  heart!” 


BREST 
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THE  WATERWAY 


The  sky  all  blue  and  clear  and  high  with  noon 
above  the  green  and  grey  profile  of  Brest. 

France! — and  my  heart  like  a  flag  in  a  slapping  wind, 
straining  and  gay — and  secretive  with  joy. 

A  plane  over  the  bay  and  a  green  balloon. 

From  every  rail  and  rigging  and  crow’s-nest 
men  waving,  and  their  cheering  swelled  and  thinned 
to  silence  as  we  passed  their  long  convoy. 

Stillness.  How  quiet  green  trees  are — and  soon 
the  massive  feel  of  a  great  ship  at  rest. 

A  little  Breton  boat  put  out  to  sea 

and  brown  old  fishwives  waved  at  us  and  grinned. 


“Yea—” 


“Hey  there — ” 

“O  Boy  look  at  ’em  wave — ” 

‘Ids  the  wild  wild  women’ — 

“Yea—” 


“Atta  boy” 


‘ They're  ma kin*  a  wild  man  o’  me.’ 
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BREST 

THE  WATERFRONT 

Down  there,  below  this  plunge  of  granite  wall, 
trucks  jolt  across  an  empty  trolley  track. 
Dockyards  and  secret  barrels — on  the  piers 
men  lounging  against  crates  and  bales  of  hay. 

A  slender  jetty — painted  troopships  all 
a  blaze  of  jagged  stripes.  A  fishing  smack 
with  a  slow  sail  like  rusty  velvet  steers 
across  the  satin  shimmer  of  the  bay. 

The  way  these  trees  come  down  the  sloping  mall! 
A  woman  sitting  there,  in  shabby  black, 
lonely  and  dull —  God  is  all  France  to  be 
like  her,  too  casual  and  numb  for  tears, 
and  white  loose  hands  forgotten  in  a  way 
to  make  my  heart  break  almost  out  of  me. 


THE  TRAIN  FROM  BREST 


A  haze  of  dusk  behind  low  roofs  of  thatch 
and  sloping  moors  and  barren  gouty  trees — 
dim  roads  and  earth-walled  fields — the  steady  flight 
of  blinking  poles  and  the  rhythmic  sweep  of  wires. 
Darkness  outside — 


“Hey  Tommy,  gimme  a  match — 
now  gimme  a  Lucky.” 

“You’re  sorta  hard  to  please — 

you  don’t  want  much.” 

— “Somebody  turn  off  the  light 


I  want  to  sleep.” 

“Hell — with  these  frog  flat  tires?” 
A  stifling  blackness — sweat,  and  the  jiggling  scratch 
of  cloth  on  your  neck  and  tickling  under  the  knees, 
and  the  clank  of  iron  beating  a  rackety  tune — 
and  like  a  secret  calling  in  the  night 
waking  to  see  the  black  cathedral  spires 
of  Chartres  against  a  low-hung  lazy  moon. 
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ON  TO  PARIS 

Light  enough  now  to  watch  the  trees  go  by — 
a  sleep  like  sickness  in  the  rattling  train. 

Men’s  bodies  joggle  on  the  opposite  seat 

and  tired  greasy  faces  half  awake 

stir  restlessly  and  breathe  a  stagnant  sigh. 

The  stale  air  thickens  on  the  grimy  pane 
reeking  of  musty  smoke  and  woolly  feet. 

Versailles — a  bridge  of  shadow  on  a  lake 
dawn-blue  and  pale,  the  color  of  the  sky. 

Paris  at  last! — and  a  great  joy  like  pain 
in  my  heart.  We  scuffle  down  the  corridor. 
“Lieutenant.” 

“Sir.” 

“In  half  an  hour  we  meet 
at  another  station — your  orders  are  to  take 
these  men  by  subway  to  the  Gare  du  Nora.” 


THE  BRITISH  FRONT 


Noon  on  the  white  cathedral  of  Beauvais, 
a  glaring  brittle  hull  of  stone  and  glass 
long  after  glittering  above  the  plain. 

A  halt  at  a  junction — 


“ Get  back — Stay  where  you  are! 


» 


“All  out!” 


“My  God  I’m  shaving- 


j) 


“Get  out  of  the  way- 


“Jump  damn  you — ” 


“Throw  the  bags  out — ” 


A  breathless 


ma: 


crushing  and  scrambling  in  the  moving  train, 
and  men  and  packs  plunge  out  of  every  car. 

Another  train,  through  slow  green  hills  all  day — 

American  troops  that  wave  and  shout  as  we  pass 
“What  outfit — Hey — ” 

Long  salvage  trains.  We  shunt 
along  and  stall.  And  like  a  pumping  vein, 
our  eardrums  jump  and  catch  from  very  far 
the  muffled  pulse  of  guns  along  the  front. 
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OISEMONT 
PLACE  DE  LA  MAIRIE 

The  shadows  slant  along  the  dusty  square 
that  tilts  haphazard  past  the  blank  Mairie. 

Grey  timid  little  houses  hand  in  hand 
step  gingerly  downhill.  A  yellow  wall, 
branded  Hotel  du  Sole'll  d’Or — down  there 
the  zinc  and  tinware  sign  Quincaillerie . 

Up  from  the  rest  camp  swings  a  Highland  band 
and  people  swarm  and  clutter  .  .  .  children  call. 
The  pipers  drone  a  shrill  nostalgic  air 
below  my  window  in  the  Mercerie, 
kilts  flapping  while  the  drumsticks  thump  and  fly. 
The  gaunt  old  belfry  tolls  a  reprimand, 
and  as  the  drums  stop  and  the  bagpipes  squall 
a  long  slow  dingy  funeral  crawls  by. 


OISEMONT 


BRITISH  DETRAINING  STATION 

All  night  the  lumbering  troop  trains  jolted  in 
and  choked  the  yard  with  soldiers  all  night  long 
who  swore  and  chuckled,  yawned  and  scrunched  away  . 
Silence  ...  A  half-sleep  numbs  and  tickles  me. 

The  grey  dawn  shivers  on  my  grimy  skin. 

Cognac,  and  coffee  villainously  strong, 

— and  no  trains  due  to  spoil  my  holiday! 

“Oh  righto  Texas,  don’t  be  late  for  tea.” 

Already  morning,  and  the  market’s  din. 

Across  the  steep  square  with  its  shabby  throng 
I  stroll  downhill  to  lie  in  the  grass  and  feel 
how  wide  the  hot  earth  is  in  June — and  play 
with  sleep,  and  wake  up  just  enough  to  see 
those  frail  trees  and  the  town’s  naive  profile. 
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HUPPY 

t  HUPPY 

So  many  shadows  that  the  air  is  green  .  .  . 

Light  catches  in  the  upper  leaves  and  dies 
along  the  slim  white  belfry  by  the  park. 

Ducks  waddle  home,  self-conscious  on  the  ground. 

Some  trim  young  Red  Tabs  in  a  limousine 
scatter  a  drifting  dust  cloud  in  our  eyes. 

A  soldier  blithely  whistles  Joan  of  Arc. 

Gates  shut  and  jangle  .  .  .  Bugles  thinly  sound  .  .  . 
Twilight,  and  after  mess  a  round  of  f fine J 
They’re  bombing  Abbeville!  Lights  crack,  searchlights  rise — 
a  woman  runs  and  screams  “Jules — Jean — ou  etes -vous?” 
They  fill  the  road  .  .  .  one  hails  me  in  the  dark, 
her  five  grandchildren  pressing  close  around — 
“Qu’allons-nous  faire? — Nous  avons  peur  chez  nous!” 


HUPPY 
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THE  LIFE  O’  RILEY 

“Come  on,  we’re  goin’  down  to  the  old  cafe.” 

“It’s  closed  after  nine — we’ll  land  in  the  calaboose 
if  the  M.  P.’s  get  us.” 

“Hell,  we’ll  slip  out  the  back 

through  a  window — ” 

“All  right — don’t  raise  a  hell  of  a  row.” 

— “Bonsoir,  Messieurs — tout  est  ferme.” 

“Allez 

toot  sweet  to  hell,  une  bouteille  de  Banyuls .” 

“Alors  pas  de  bruit,  Messieurs.” 

“Bring  us  some  Black 

and  White  whiskey” 

“Voila  Messieurs.” 

“That’s  the  stuff — Here’s  how.” 

“Hey  Mademeselle — Id — S’il  vous  plait 

fenetre — police — ouvrir  .  .  .  Aw  what’s  the  use.” 

— “Well  Skipper,  brandy  or  rum?” 

“I  don’t  care  which — 

tell  her  to  step  on  it.” 

“Tout  le  monde  cognac 
toot  sweet — O  Boy  You’re  in  the  army  now — ” 

‘ You're  not  behind  the  plow — You’ll  never  get  rich’ — - 
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EU 

The  sunlight  quivers  in  the  gusty  air 
that  blows  like  music  through  the  hot  June  day. 
Salt  sea  winds  heavy  with  the  smell  of  land — 
a  drift  of  blue-white  clouds  across  pure  sky. 
High-shouldered  roofs  beyond  the  sandy  square 
and  smutty  chimneys  breathing  all  one  way. 

Two  clipped  green  rows  of  dusty  lindens  stand 
around  that  old  house  and  the  canvas  Y. 
Close-shuttered,  barred,  and  blindly  unaware 
of  the  empty  circus  tent  Y  M  C  A, 
it  squatters  there,  more  evil  than  before, 
like  some  foul  prison  on  the  hard-baked  sand, 
antique  and  bawdy,  with  a  queue  of  shy 
and  ribald  soldiers  standing  at  the  door. 
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EU 

INTERIOR 


“Descendez  toutes,  la-haut — descendez  vite! 

Ce  sont  des  clients — mais  depeches-toi  ma  chere.” 

Into  the  sordid  room  the  girls  defile 
like  dreary  mimes,  unhappy  and  impure. 

“Champagne  Madame — Some  du  vin.” 

“Oui,  tout  d’suite 


Messieurs.” 


“Toot  sweet  is  right, 
soyez  plus  gaies !  ” 


— “Allons  done,  e’est  la  guerre, 


The  sallow  faces  smile. 

“Say  look  at  the  one  with  the  yellow  curls.” 

“She  sure 


is  a  Lulu,  I’ll  tell  the  world.” 

— “Allez  mes  petites, 

chantez-leur  la  chanson  de  la  Porte-Cochere  ” 

— “Encore  champagne!  Here,  fill  ’em  up  you  guys.” 
— “Alio,  cheri” — a  low  voice  sleek  with  guile — 
here  come  her  thin  arms  and  the  ancient  lure 
of  pathos  in  her  unfamiliar  eyes. 


LE  TREPORT 


1$ 


THE  SEASHORE 

Letters  from  home — and  this  first  one  from  you 

which  I  have  kept  with  me  all  day  unread 

and  now  and  then  forgotten,  called  to  mind, 

and  here  brought  with  me,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

A  fragile  new  moon  glitters  where  the  blue 

thins  into  gold  beyond  a  sea  of  lead, 

and  little  waves  break  down  and  leave  behind 

a  sift  of  singing  foam  unceasingly. 

Still  light  enough  to  read — and  as  I  do, 
the  rhythmic  cliffs  go  pale,  and  overhead 
stars  come  and  tremble,  delicate  and  green. 

And  something  in  my  heart  leaps  high  to  find 
that  you  are  somehow  all  the  more  with  me 
because  of  this  great  reach  of  sea  between. 


EU  TO  MOLLIENS-AU-BOIS 


MOTOR  CONVOY 

A  cafe  on  the  Place  Sadi  Carnot, 

and  crowded  trucks  lined  up  along  the  square. 

“Vite,  dejeuner,  Madame — une  ommelette 
avec  douze  oeufs,  compree?” 

And  halfway  through, 

“They’re  cranking  up !  ” 

“Combien,  quick — ” 

“Run,  there  they 

Then  all  day  riding  in  the  stifling  glare 
jigging  and  rattling,  faces  caked  with  sweat 
and  white  dust. 

“Want  a  swig?” 

“I’ll  say  I  do.” 

Southward  the  towers  of  Amiens  prick  the  low 
straight  edge  of  sky,  and  in  the  heat-blue  air 
long  green  fields  melt  in  the  hazy  plain.  Our  trucks 
pull  up  at  Molliens-au-Bois — a  steep  road  set 
with  mud-walled  barns  and  brick  farms,  and  a  few 
dry  willows  by  a  brown  pond  streaked  with  ducks. 
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MOLLIENS-AU-BOIS 


The  sunset  sharpens  all  those  distant  hills, 
and  shadows  meet  and  lose  themselves  below. 
A  wash  of  violet  slowly  deepens  where 
the  colors  of  the  valley  die  away. 

A  hidden  chimney  lazily  distils 
a  breath  of  smoke  into  the  afterglow. 

The  long  grey  roads  are  empty — over  there 
a  lonely  peasant  dimly  stacking  hay. 

The  moon  begins  between  two  drowsy  mills, 
and  evening  gathers  back  of  the  chateau, 
where  dusk  and  darkness  subtly  interfuse — 

- — And  all  this  vibrant  with  the  maddest  air 
from  that  wood  blaring  like  a  cabaret 
the  brazen  clamor  of  the  Beale  Street  Blues. 
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M  OLLI EN  S- AU-BOI S 

t  i 

REGIMENTAL  CONCERT 

A  late  green  afternoon — the  chateau  grounds 
covered  with  figures  sprawling  in  the  damp 
cool  grass,  around  the  band. 

“Who’s  that  frog  there?” 

“The  Duke  of  Mulliens.” 

“Shut  up,  there’s  singing!” 

.  .  .  ‘ Just 

a  Baby’s  Prayer  at  Twilight’  .  .  .  ends  in  rounds 
of  applause. 

— “Here  comes  the  Aussies  up  from  the  camp — • 
they’re  wild  men.” 

— “Look  at  the  Duke’s  horse!  He  don’t  care 
for  the  Livery  Stable  Blues ,  say  not  for  dust.” 

“D’you  blame  the  animal  the  way  it  sounds?” 

— “Is  that  the  fellow  who  sings,  with  the  beard  and  the  tramp 
overalls?  He  looks  like  a  regular  hayseed  from  Maine.” 

“Watch  this,  I  seen  him  do  this  before — he’s  a  bear 
at  spitting,  all  right.” 

— Well,  I  swan ,  I  must 

b’gettin  on,  (fit)  Giddap,  Napoleon,  it  looks  like  rain’ — 
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MOLLIENS-AU-BOIS 

ALLIES 

“What  the  hell’s  going  on  in  your  tent?” 

“Come  on  inside, 

we’re  swinging  a  party  in  here.  I  want  you  to  meet 
the  new  British  major — he’s  been  detailed  over  here 
to  help  us  look  after  our  horses — Major” 

“Wot— o!” 

“Shake  hands  with  my  bunkie — when  he  ain’t  cockeyed 
he’s  a  damn  good  egg.” 

“Hy  fellows.” 

“We  got  a  treat 

for  you — just  try  this  swell  new  liqueur  called  Byrrh” 

“My  God  that’s  a  tonic — gimme  some  Scotch.” 

“Cheery-o 

you  bloody  young  Indians — Wot’s  the  book  he’s  tryin’  to  hide? 

By  Jove  it’s  old  Virgil — I  wager  I  can  repeat 
all  of  Book  IV — I  haven’t  seen  it  in  years. 

You’re  not  such  damned  savages!” 

— “Pass  the  liquor,  old  dear.” 
“Here’s  how,  Major — Give  us  a  song.” 

“Right-o 

my  lads — (0  Mademeselle  from  Armenteers’ — ” 


MOLLIENS-AU-BOIS 


1 1 


AIR  RAID 

Reading,  at  night,  the  shutters  closed  and  barred, 
a  candle  by  my  mattress  on  the  floor, 
my  Virgil  open  to  the  mellow  flame, 

I  heard  what  seemed  a  racking  change  of  gear — 
like  some  truck  mired  outside  the  stable  yard  .  .  . 

The  stricken  pages  shook — A  vast  smash  tore 
at  the  room,  and  through  the  blackness  came 
a  bestial  angry  grinding  drone,  and  fear. 

Arms  crossed,  fists  clenched  against  my  throat  gone  hard, 

my  body  straining  at  the  engine’s  roar, 

at  every  blast  a  thing  like  joy  .  .  .  and  soon 

a  lifted  spell,  and  life  somehow  the  same, 

dragging  me  out  to  join  the  others  near 

the  pond — a  mud  pit  gaping  at  the  moon! 
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M  OLLI EN  S- AU-BOI S 
GENERAL  ORDER 


“Cut  out  the  singing,  don’t  you  know  they’re  dead 
men  in  the  village?  Blown  to  bits — the  hicks 
had  lights  in  their  tents.” 


“How  many  got  it?” 

“Four.” 


— “You  heard  the  new  order?” 

“One  got  done  up  brown, 
stood  up  to  drink — we  couldn’t  find  his  head.” 

— “Say  Headquarters  is  in  a  hell  of  a  fix, 

) 

they  can’t  find  men  enough  to  dig  the  floor 
of  the  officers’  tents — they  got  to  be  dug  down 
three  feet  by  sundown — Bet  they’re  seeing  red!” 


— “Hello  you  staff  birds,  get  to  work — ‘BY  SIX 
THE  FLOOR  OF  EVERY  TENT  MUST  BE’—” 

“Go  tell 

the  General  where  to  get  off.” 

“You  make  us  sore, 

just  ’cause  you  got  a  cellar  in  the  town — ” 

“You  lousy  shavetail,  beat  it,  go  to  hell — ” 
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TH^E  VILLAGE  ROAD 

Too  dark  and  late  for  any  bugle  call  .  .  . 

A  wakeful  horse  along  the  picket  line 
stamps  obstinately  in  the  squashy  loam. 

No  voice  in  either  orchard  with  its  dim 
array  of  tents.  Near  by,  a  cracked  old  wall 
gives,  as  I  pass,  a  tiny  blinking  sign — 

Bob  must  be  still  at  work,  or  writing  home. 

I  break  in  just  to  say  goodnight  to  him  .  .  . 
Then  half-way  to  my  billet,  being  all 
alone  I  bare  my  head  before  the  shrine 
that  hallows  all  this  stretch  of  road  for  me. 

The  sky-line  flares  and  thunders,  where  a  foam 
of  rockets  drifts  along  the  low  charred  rim 
of  hills  that  close  in  that  infernal  sea. 
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BRITISH  SQUADRONS 

An  unlatched  panel  in  my  barnyard  gate 
opens  clandestinely  to  let  me  in. 

Some  chickens  stir  and  croon.  The  damp  night  air 
is  rankly  tainted  by  a  stable  heap. 

A  light  in  Raichlin’s  window — not  too  late 
to  ‘ bavarder *  before  the  raids  begin. 

Our  talk  grows  drowsy  in  the  candle’s  flare 
and  all  our  silences  are  half  asleep. 

“Bonsoir.” 

“Bonsoir,  mon  vieux.” 

We  separate. 

By  now  the  sky  is  humming  with  a  thin 
strong  drone  of  planes,  and  I  undo  the  bars 
of  the  heavy  shutters,  leaning  out  to  stare 
at  that  direct  small  light  wherewith  they  keep 
a  straight  course  through  a  labyrinth  of  stars. 
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ALARUMS 

A  shutter  rattles,  and  the  garden  door 
jumps  at  the  dull  tumultuous  cannonade. 

My  black  room  tingles  with  a  long-drawn  clear 
sonorous  flight  of  squadrons,  faint  and  high. 

Ah,  there  he  comes  .  .  .  Thin  streaks  of  light  explore 
the  humming  walls  as  searchlights  pass  and  fade. 

“Hola  mon  vieux,”  calls  Raichlin — then  I  hear 
his  rapid  knock,  and  an  old  woman’s  cry. 

The  Archies  break  out  in  a  brute  uproar. 

We  wait  at  the  cellar  stairs  to  judge  the  raid. 

Frantic  machine  guns  stutter,  brusque  shells  blaze 
in  the  light-swept  clouds  where,  ominously  near, 
a  beast  wheels  in  the  apocalyptic  sky 
and  plunges  through  a  stack  of  blinding  rays. 
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M  OLLI EN  S- AU-BOIS 
ABRI 


Oh  Christ!  why  couldn’t  it  have  rained  all  night — 
dizzy,  half  sick  with  sleep  we  stumble  back 
into  our  ‘cave? 


“On  n’est  pas  mal  ici,” 

quavers  Madame,  “j’ai  mis  de  la  paille  par  terre.” 
Three  chairs,  one  blanket,  and  a  tiny  light 
in  the  fireplace,  masked  by  a  gunny  sack. 

They  talk  across  my  stupor. 

“Et  Paris, 


vous  l’avez  vu?” 

“Une  fois,  avant  la  guerre — ” 

The  bombs  come  down  the  highway  .  .  .  Stiff  with  fright 
I  hear  her  beads  click  through  the  blind  attack — 

— “Les  Parisiens  ne  pouvaient  rien  comprendre 
de  notre  patois.” 

Raichlin  yawns.  “C’est  fini 
Madame,  montons,  je  creve.” 

“Qu’allez-vous  faire? 

Y’a  rien  qui  presse,  on  pourrait  bien  attendre.” 
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HOME  MAIL 

“There’s  seven  sacks  of  mail — nothing  for  you, 

I  asked  ’em.” 

“Will  you  look  at  what  I  got?” 

“You  dirty  bum.” 

“She  says  the  baby’s  fine — ” 

“Say  Louis'  drafted!” 

“Aw  he’ll  never  go.” 

A  blue  green  morning  with  a  feel  of  dew 
still  in  the  air,  and  fields  already  hot, 
and  high-hung  branches  shifting  a  design 
of  faint  grey  leaves  across  the  white  chateau. 

“Get  anything?” 

“Yes,  sir  .  .  .  oh,  nothing  new — 

it’s  just  the  wife.” 

“Here  buck  up,  old  man — What 

is  it?” 

“Don't  tell  anybody,  I  couldn’t  stand  .  .  . 
she  says  she’s  gone  off  with  a  friend  of  mine. 

God  damn  her,  look — Read  that,  sir.” 

My  dear  Joe , 

Vm  crying  as  I  take  my  'pen  in  hand  .  .  . 
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THE  OLD  ARMY  GAME 


“Hello . Yes,  G-2’s  office . No,  he’s  not  .  .  .  . 

He  didn’t  say . I’m  sorry,  I  can’t  hear  .... 


You’ve  got  a  what  ...  a  bomb ?  .  .  .  From  last  night?  .  .  .  No, 
just  leave  it  there,  we’ll  send  someone  around  .  .  . 

You  think  it’s  a  new  kind?  .  .  .  Yes,  well  thanks  a  lot  .  .  . 

No  »o  don’t  send  it  anywhere,  is  that  clear?  .  .  . 

Goodby,  I’ll  tell  him  when  he  comes  in . Righto.” 

A  hot  green  hour  asleep  with  summer  sound. 


.  .  .  “Oh  hello— ” 

“Here’s  the  bomb,  Lieutenant.” 

“Where?” 

“We  got 


it  right  here.” 

“Don’t  come  in!  We  don’t  want  it  anywhere  near. 
Bring  it  down  to  the  Ordnance — it’ll  take  ten  years 
off  the  Major’s  life!  Don’t  drop  the  damn  thing — go  slow.” 


.  .  .  “Sir.” 

“Yes — My  God,  get  out!  Put  it  down  on  the  ground — 
God  dammit  sergeant  call  up  the  Engineers.” 
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STEW  DIGGINGS  IN  THE  ORCHARD 

Our  two  cots  mudbound  in  a  narrow  pit, 
a  single  candle’s  light  shut  in  by  tiers 
of  sandbags  and  a  sheet  iron  tunnel  vault. 

“What’s  that  you’re  reading?” 

“ Through  The  Looking-Glass. 

“It’s  late — Whose  is  it,  yours?” 

“I  borrowed  it 

from  the  new  captain  in  the  Engineers.” 

“Read  some  out  loud.” 

'It  was  the  black  kitten’s  fault 
entirely ’  ...  so  the  tale  runs  and  the  chapters  pass 
and  sleep  begins. 

.  .  .  (You  wo’ n’t  make  yourself  a  bit 
realler  by  crying.  ...  And  actually  here’s 
a  little  brook!  .  .  .  He  said 'You  needn’t  shout 
so  loud!’ — ’ 

“That’s  a  German  plane,  Bob — let’s  call  a  halt, 
he  might  lay  an  egg.” 

Then  footsteps  in  the  grass — 

“Hey  put  your  light  out,  down  there — Jerry’s  out.” 
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DIVISIONAL  MANEUVERS 
“How’s  the  liaison,  Major?” 

“Not  so  warm — 

The  General’s  been  ringin’  me  up  all  day — ‘G-2? 

Hello! — Well  Major,  are  you  functioning?* 

‘Yes  sir,  I’m  functioning* — and  here  I  set 
all  dolled  up  in  my  brand  new  uniform 
and  not  one  goddam  message  going  through !  ” 

Westward  the  hot  sky  curdles,  thundering. 

By  the  blazing  roadside,  men  lie  down  and  sweat. 

“ Fall  in!” 

“Now  where  do  we  go — ” 

Ahead  of  the  storm 

a  rush  of  low  loose  clouds,  flat-bellied,  blue, 
and  a  bleaching  wind  whips  over  the  hissing  plain. 

A  white  split  of  fire,  and  thunder  on  thunder — the  sting 

of  crepitant  hail — and  sweeping  along,  a  wet 

grey  fringe  of  storm  and  the  violent  plunging  of  rain. 
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CONCERT  BY  ELSIE  JANIS 


Music  and  laughter  in  the  late  cool  air 

and  thousands  listening,  close  packed  on  the  wet 

green  lawn,  breathless  like  children  in  a  trance. 

“Yea  Elsie!” 

“Move  up,  fellows,  fill  up  the  front  pews — 
(Je  ne  veux  -pas  gueriry  car  f  adore  ma  jolee  infirmiere  .  .  .’ 
‘Gif  me  the  moonlight y  gif  me  some  bombs  .  .  .’ 


Here’s  my  pet 

darky  story — Two  niggers  in  jail,  somewhere  in  France.  f 
‘Nigger,  what  you  in  jail  fo’?’ 

‘Murder—’ 

‘How  long  you’s 


gwine  be  in  heah?’ 

‘Jes’  three  days.’ 

‘Why  dat  ain’t  fair, 

nigger — you  heah  fo’  murder,  and  dat’s  all  you  get?’ 
‘Uh-huh — dey  gwine  hang  me  FWday.’ 


.  .  .  Now  all 

you  loafers,  sing — Come  on — ‘Pm  goin ’  to  dance 
off  both  my  shoes y  when  they  play  the  Jelly  Roll  Bluesy 
tomorrow  night  at  the  Darktown  Strutters*  Ba-a-allJ  ” 
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MACHINE  GUN  EMPLACEMENT 


“I’ll  be  damned  that’s  a  Roman  coin!” 

“I  been  telliiA  you  so.” 


“Where  d’you  get  it?” 

“Well,  it’s  the  damdest  you  ever  heard. 
I  bought  it  off  of  a  guy  ’n  a  machine  gun  crew 
for  five  francs — I  just  heard  about  it  today  at  mess. 

They’d  been  diggin’  away  on  the  edge  of  the  wood — you  know 
where  the  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second  is?  Some  bird 
comes  along  an’  they’re  all  playin’  poker — ‘Gimme  two — 
what  you  bettin’,  ten  coppers?  I  raise  you  twenty — I  guess 
I  win,  full  house.’  He  asks  where  they  got  all  the  dough. 

‘I  dug  up  a  jar  of  it,  sir.’  He  slips  him  a  word 
as  to  what  the  phoney  stuff  was.  I’ll  give  you  a  tip, 
he’s  wise  now,  he’s  askin’  ten  francs.” 

“The  dirty  Jew — 

Lemme  see  it.  A — U — what’s  that — C — AE — S — 

My  God,  think  of  using  that  for  a  poker  chip!” 


\ 
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DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS 


“Say  where  d’you  get  all  the  candy?” 

“Up  at  the  Y.” 


“My  God  what’s  got  into  ’em?” 

“You  better  go  up  there  quick. 
I  had  to  stand  a  half  an  hour  in  line.” 

“Gimme  some,  you  got  lots.” 

“Say  how  do  you  get  that  way — 

that  belongs  to  the  Major.” 

“O  all  right.” 


Near  by, 

a  piano  jangles.  In  a  field,  the  click 
of  pitching  horseshoes — 

“Whose  turn  is  it?” 

“Mine” 

“What’s  that — O  yes,  the  brigade  goes  in  today.” 

Noon  blazing  blue  gold  in  a  summer  sky 
and  helmets  bobbing  just  above  a  thick 
wheatfield,  and  through  the  dust  of  motorcars, 
like  streaks  of  rain  the  rifles  slant  and  shine. 

“Look  there  they  go — ” 

“Yeh — Come  on  up,  they  say 
the  Y’s  got  cigarettes  and  Hershey  bars.” 
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THE  ROAD  TO  CORBIE 


Our  staff  car  flies  and  trails  a  long-spun  haze 
over  the  looping  road  and  the  surge  and  fall 
of  the  heaving  plains — quick  dusty  tree  trunks  throw 
their  flickering  bars  of  shadow  in  our  eyes. 

A  wood — men  leading  horses  out  to  graze — 
a  misty  bridge,  and  past  the  lumbering  crawl 
of  crowded  lorries — low  hills  all  aglow 
with  tufts  of  trees  against  the  evening  skies 
and  long  blond  hill  slopes  catching  level  rays 
along  their  quilted  flanks — and  under  all, 
the  deep  earth  breathing  like  a  thing  asleep. 

And  there,  Corbie — her  brittle  walls  brought  low — 
a  brick-choked  wreck,  in  which  her  ruins  rise 
like  gravestones  planted  in  a  rubbish  heap. 


CORBIE  TO  SAILLY-LE-SEC 


High  staggering  walls,  and  plank-spiked  piles  of  brick 
and  plaster — jagged  gables  wrenched  apart, 
and  tall  dolls’  houses  cleanly  split  in  two — 

Rooms  gaping  wide  on  every  cloven  floor, 
pictures  askew  that  made  your  throat  go  thick, 
and  humble  furniture  that  tore  your  heart. 

“By  God  let’s  get  out  of  here!” 

We  motored  through 

to  the  poplar  marsh  along  the  river’s  shore. 
Sailly-le-Sec — her  church  one  candlestick 
on  a  broken  altar,  and  beyond  it,  part 
and  a  rounded  apse — a  dusty  village  husk 
of  rubble  and  tile.  Low  hills  ahead,  all  blue, 
and  twinkling  with  the  phosphorescent  soar 
of  rockets  leaping  in  the  fringe  of  dusk. 
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REGIMENTAL  HEADQUARTERS 

Steep  prickly  slopes  in  shadow  from  the  moon 
sagging  behind  us  down  the  strident  sky. 

Guns  blaze  and  slam.  The  stars  burn  fever  bright. 

A  low  white  ridge  ahead,  and  the  crumpled  sound 
of  shelling. 

“Jerry’s  out — ” 

A  snarling  croon 

wheels  over  us — quick  glittering  tracers  fly 
down  a  pale  searchlight,  and  along  the  ground 
bombs  blast  into  smoky  yellow  shot  with  light. 

“These  runners  will  get  you  up  there  pretty  soon. 

—Take  them  up  to  the  Second  Battalion.” 

My  tongue  goes  dry 

and  scrapy,  and  my  lips  begin  to  jerk — 

— “Look  out  for  the  gas — they  been  pumping  it  in  all  night.” 
“Let’s  go,  Tommy.” 

“O  God  wait  a  minute — I’ve  found 
something  wrong  with  my  mask — the  damn  thing  doesn’t  work.” 


CHIPILLY  RIDGE 


THROUGH  THE  VALLEY 


“All  right  Tom?” 

“Yup — I  got  it  fixed — let’s  start.” 

A  slipping  crumbly  path  through  scratching  brush 
down  to  the  river  road.  Along  the  shore 
a  clanging  leap  of  fire  behind  black  trees 
and  a  streak  of  shrillness  slit  the  sky  apart. 

A  sand  road — horses,  guns  in  a  cloudy  rush, 

and  men,  teeth  clenched  on  tubes,  who  lashed  and  tore 

through  silence.  Black  still  slopes — a  distant  sneeze. 

“Hear  that?  I  tell  you — my  eyes  are  beginning  to  smart.” 

A  vague  black  gulch  ahead,  and  the  secret  hush 
of  evil  creeping  in  the  dark — We  passed 
two  soldiers,  pain-white,  and  a  man  they  bore 
between,  blind  twisting  head  and  drunken  knees, 

— like  Christ. 

“Come  on,  Bud — There — You  just  been  gassed.” 
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SECOND  BATTALION  HEADQUARTERS 

“Where’s  the  First  Battalion?  We  haven’t  got  any  more 
idea  than  you  have — they  might  be  anywhere. 

.There’s  no  front  line.  You’ll  just  get  caught  in  a  raid.” 

Cool  darkness,  after  the  foggy  slobbering  mask. 

The  long  sky  slashed  with  trundling  swift  uproar, 
rumbling  and  husky  in  the  whistling  air, 
and  gas  shells  hustling  into  the  valley  made 
a  wobbling  whisper  like  a  hurtling  flask. 

We  turned  along  the  ridge  to  the  river’s  shore. 

“By  God  what’s  the  matter  with  all  those  men?” 

“ Hey  there — 

excuse  me,  sir — you  going  by  any  chance 

to  the  dressing  station?  I  got  twenty  men — I’m  afraid 

they’re  gassed  pretty  bad — ” 

“What  were  you  going  to  ask?” 
“For  God  sake  tell  ’em  to  hurry  up  the  ambulance.” 
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REGIMENTAL  DRESSING  STATION 


Squat  walls  of  sandbags — and  above,  a  sky 
all  thin  and  cool  with  dawn  and  very  far. 

Black  empty  stretchers.  On  the  parapet, 
light  out  before  the  clangor  of  the  gun. 

The  bliss  of  strong  fatigue — and  where  I  lie 
the  canvas  breathes  between  me  and  that  star 
a  bitter  steam  of  blood.  The  air  feels  wet, 
and  the  stars  go,  forgotten  one  by  one. 

Time  to  start  back — and  watch  those  towns  go  by! 
“You  ready  to  go? — we  got  a  lift  in  a  car.” 

“Already? — ” 

“Yeh,  let’s  start,  we  got  a  long  way 


to  go.” 

O  God  the  ruins  of  Sailly-Laurette ! 
— like  dying  men  that  wake  and  find  the  sun 
and  shut  their  eyes  against  another  day. 
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BRITISH,  CONCERT  PARTY 

Footlights  and  dancing,  and  the  stage  all  gay 
with  Pierrot  costumes  white  against  a  buff 
backdrop  of  sacking — and  the  orchard  strewn 
with  Yanks  and  Tommies  taking  in  the  show. 

Strong  voices  ringing  out — ‘Down  Texas  way, 
in  the  clover  and  the  new-mown  hay.  .  .  ? 

“Aw  can  that  stuff, 

we  trained  in  Texas!” 

Then  a  Hawaiian  tune, 

Yaaka  Hula  Hickey  Dula ,  For  Me  and  my  Gal,  and  so 
on — 

(I  wish  I  were  in  Dixie ,  Hooray ,  Hooray  .  .  .’ 

“O  girls,  look  out  if  that  fellow  ever  gets  rough.” 

“Pipe  down,  you’re  spoiling  the  whole  works,  can’t  you  see?” 
Then  all  lights  out — a  full  midsummer  moon 
in  the  apple  trees,  and  a  lanky  wan  Pierrot 
sings  slowly,  ‘ Roses  are  shining  in  Picardy  .  . 


THE  ROAD  TO  BAYONVILLERS 


The  sidecar  skimmed  low  down  like  a  flying  sled 
over  the  straight  road  with  its  double  screen 
of  wire — the  blue  profile  of  Amiens  sank 
below  the  plain — near  by,  a  hidden  blast 
of  gunfire  by  the  roadside — just  ahead, 
a  white  cloud  bursting  out  of  a  slope  of  green. 
Then  low  swift  open  land  and  the  wasted  flank 
of  a  leprous  hillside — over  the  ridge  and  past 
the  blackened  stumps  of  Bois  Vert,  bleak  and  dead. 
Our  sidecar  jolted  and  rocked,  twisting  between 
craters,  lunging  at  every  rack  and  wrench. 

Through  Bayonvillers — her  dusty  wreckage  stank 

of  rotten  flesh,  a  dead  street  overcast 

with  a  half-sweet,  fetid,  cloying  fog  of  stench. 
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HARBONNIERES 


REGIMENTAL  MAPS  FROM  HEADQUARTERS 

A  dusty  sunset  in  a  smoky  sky, 

and  soldiers  idling  over  the  dry  terrain. 

“Stop  here — they’re  some  where  out  by  Harbonnieres. 
Give  me  the  maps.” 

A  rush  of  foaming  flanks, 
Australian  caissons  rattling,  galloping  by 
and  dust  clouds  sifting  slowly  on  to  the  plain. 

“You  men  seen  any  Americans  anywhere?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Wot’s  ’e  want,  we  ’aven’t  seen  any  Yanks — ” 
“Seen  an  American  regiment  this  way?” 

“Try 

over  there,  Lieutenant — a  mile  or  two  off  the  main 
road.” 


— “Colonel,  here  are  the  maps.” 

“What  are  they  for?” 

“F  or — distribution.” 

“With  just  one  minute  to  spare 
before  we  go  up  into  line? — Well  anyway,  thanks — 

They  might  be  useful  in  another  war.” 


HARBONNIERES  TO  BAYONVILLERS 
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PICNIC 

A  house  marked  fiDttSkommattOantUt— a  great 
sign  &ai0erplat5  on  a  corner  of  the  church, 
and  German  street  names  all  around  the  square. 

Troop  columns  split  to  let  our  sidecar  through. 

“Drive  like  hell  and  get  back  on  the  main  road- — it’s  getting  late.” 
“Yessir.” 

The  roadway  seemed  to  reel  and  lurch 
through  clay  wastes  rimmed  and  pitted  everywhere. 

“You  hungry? — Have  some  of  this,  there’s  enough  for  two.” 

We  drove  through  Bayonvillers — and  as  we  ate 
men  long  since  dead  reached  out  and  left  a  smirch 
and  taste  in  our  throats  like  gas  and  rotten  jam. 

“Want  any  more?” 

“Yes  sir,  if  you  got  enough  there.” 

“Those  fellows  smell  pretty  strong.” 

“I’ll  say  they  do, 

but  I’m  too  hungry  sir  to  care  a  damn.” 
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HEADQUARTERS  TROOP  KITCHEN 


“Mess  call!” 

“Yea  Bo—” 

“Fall  in,  men — ” 

“There  she  blows — ” 

“Say  ain’t  you  ready  yet?  You’re  slow  as  hell — ” 

— “Don’t  crowd  around  the  kitchen !  ” 

— “When  do  we  eat! 

When  do  we  eat!” 

— “Pipe  down  there !  Hold  out  your  kits — 

One  at  a  time!” 

— “The  old  slumgullion — ” 

“Is  those 

baked  beans  again?” 

“Who  buys  us  this  Mirabelle? 

My  God  what  jam — ” 

“I’m  sick  o’  monkey  meat — ” 

— “Quit  griping  you  guys!” 

“He  thinks  he’s  a  chef  from  the  Ritz — ” 

— “Say  what  was  the  big  fight?” 

“This  drunken  Australian  goes 
right  up  to  the  sentry — ‘You’re  an  American — Well 
I  can  lick  every  bleeding’ — you  know  how  they  talk.  Well  that  kike 
of  a  bugler  runs  up — ‘You  big  Aussie,  get  t’  Hell  off  our  street’ — 
and  gives  him  one  poke  in  the  jaw — You  know  Jake  Horrowitz — ” 
“That  runt?  Can  you  beat  that!  Well  for  the  love  o’  Mike — ” 


TRONVILLE-EN-BARROIS 


NIGHT  WATCH 

Autumn  and  dusk — a  band  far  off  plays  I — 
ain't  got  nobo — dy  and  no  bo — dy  cares  for  me. 
Already  autumn  here  in  this  new  part 
of  France — the  garden  has  a  bitter  reek! 

How  lonely  stars  look  in  a  changing  sky — 

I  turn  the  lights  on  so  as  not  to  see. 

Already  late  for  my  night  watch  to  start. 

Silence  too  strong  for  anything  to  creak. 

The  night  is  very  wide — the  room  turns  sly, 
and  things  keep  still  to  watch  what  there  may  be 
back  of  my  tight  shut  eyes  and  secret  smile. 

Are  you  there? — and  like  the  heart  of  God  my  heart 
is  vast  with  love  and  pain  and  very  bleak — 

O  France,  be  still  in  here  a  little  while. 
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BLERCOURT 


LA  VOIE  SACREE 

These  houses  died  too  long  ago  to  care 
who  comes  and  echoes  in  their  empty  shells. 

Our  broken  rooms  stay  blank  and  vacant  still 
although  we  laughed  and  talked  an  hour  or  two. 
Rats  squeak  and  scrabble  brusquely  everywhere. 
The  night  is  almost  blind  .  .  .  Something  dispels 
my  stupor,  wakes  me  with  a  squeamish  thrill 
to  find  my  raincoat  pocket  eaten  through  .  .  . 
How  can  I  sleep  with  Verdun  over  there! 

Once  out  of  doors,  what  is  it  breaks  and  wells 
to  tears, — just  to  be  marching  along  the  grey 
of  the  road,  with  Verdun  back  of  any  hill, 
Verdun,  in  touch  and  sentient — there  to  view 
my  lonely  crisis  on  her  sacred  way. 


FROMEREVILLE 


IN  A  DUGOUT 

Sleep  ripped  apart  in  the  shrilling  blast  of  a  shell 
jerking  me  back  into  life — Dawn,  and  a  dead 
bleak  silence  split  by  a  shrieking  smash — one  then, 
every  minute !  Men  run  along  the  corridor — 

“Say  look  in  here.” 

“It’s  the  General’s — ” 

“Naw  it’s  too  swell, 

it’s  the  Billeting  Officer’s — look  at  the  real  brass  bed — ” 

“Not  so  loud!” 

“They’re  asleep — ” 

A  shadowy  press  of  men 

and  tilted  helmets  at  the  open  door. 

My  body  swept  throughout  with  a  shattering  spell 
of  fear — the  fear  that  makes  your  heart  like  lead 
your  gullet  sicken  and  the  bowels  creep 
and  slide  like  live  things  in  your  abdomen. 

-“Oily  wake  up !  ” 

“Hey!— what  did  you  wake  me  for? 

Aw  Hell,  why  this  is  nothing — go  to  sleep.” 
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FROMEREVILLE 

PARTY 

A  drift  of  sunlight  in  the  upper  air. 

The  shallow  valley  is  already  grey. 

Dusk  settles  in  the  dingy  village  street, 
and  no  birds  gather  in  the  empty  skies. 

Mess  call! — another  from  beyond  the  square. 

“Is  Tommy  back  from  Bar-le-Duc?” 

“I’ll  say 

he  is  and  with  the  swellest  things  to  eat! 

Here  try  that.” 

“Pass  the  liquor,  damn  your  eyes.” 
“Tonight’s  the  Troop’s  big  party.” 

“Let’s  go  there — 

your  friend  the  M.  P.  sergeant’s  going  to  play. 

Listen!” 

.  .  .  ( Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust?  .  .  . 
and  as  we  crowd  in,  laughter,  and  the  beat 
of  voice  and  piano  as  the  riot  dies 

away — (lf  the  whisky  don't  get  you  then  the  cocaine  must’  . 
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FROMEREVILLE 


WAR  IN  HEAVEN 


A  reek  of  steam — the  bath-house  rang  with  cries. 

“Come  across  with  the  soap.” 

“Like  hell,  what  makes  you  think 


it’s  yours?” 

“Don’t  turn  off  the  water ,  that  ain’t  fair 
I’m  all  covered  with  soap.” 

“Hurry  up,  get  out  of  the  way.” 
“Thank  God  you’re  takin’  a  bath.” 

“He  wants  to  surprise 


us.” 

“Oh  is  that  so,  well  anyway  I  don’t  stink 
like  you.” 


“Air  raid /” 


We  ran  out  into  the  square, 
naked  and  cold  like  souls  on  Judgment  Day. 

Over  us,  white  clouds  blazoned  on  blue  skies, 
and  a  green  balloon  on  fire — we  watched  it  shrink 
into  flame  and  a  fall  of  smoke.  Around  us,  brute 
guns  belching  puffs  of  shrapnel  in  the  air, 
where  one  plane  swooping  like  a  bird  of  prey 
spat  fire  into  a  dangling  parachute. 
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FORT  DE  LANDRECOURT 


ABOVE  VERDUN 

An  autumn  ridge  of  dun  and  rust  and  slate — 
and  low  green  banks  along  a  wet  grey  sky. 

Deep  walls  and  bastions  in  a  moat  of  grass. 
S’ENSEVELIR  SOUS  LES  RUINES  DU  FORT 
PLUTOT  QUE  DE  SE  RENDRE— above  the  gate. 
My  horse  clatters  on  to  the  drawbridge,  and  a  shy 
young  sentry  smiles  and  will  not  let  me  pass. 

“On  ne  visite  pas?” 

“Sans  permission? — alors, 
je  le  regrette” — we  grin  and  separate. 

Verdun  below — where  all  those  ruins  lie. 

And  in  my  heart  a  love  that  almost  kills 
to  see  her,  gashed  and  militant — a  mass 
of  wreckage  crying  out  “Debout  les  morts” 
to  all  the  souls  that  haunt  her  tragic  hills. 


LEMPIRE 
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ENTENTE  CORDIALE 


“You  ready,  Joe?” 

“Yessir.” 

— “Messieurs,  a  table! 


Ici,  mon  commandant.” 

“That’s  right,  you  tell  ’em  where, 
we  none  of  us  savvy  their  lingo.” 

— “Voila,  messieurs.” 

“Who  paint  thees  card?  ’Tis  ’ow  you  say,  a  'peach — 
de  eagle  shake  ’and  weet  de  coc — C’est  admirable!” 

“Where’s  the  soup  Joe — What?  Which  wine  first?  We  don’t  care, 
get  ’em  tight  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

“Ils  sont  fameux 


ces  Americains,  avec  leurs  bouteilles!” 

“We’ll  teach 


’em  to  drink.” 

“Mais  qu’est-ce  que  c’est  qu ’ga? — C’est  formidable /” 
“My  God  Joe,  you  served  all  four  courses  at  once!” 

“Hey  there — 

speech,  Commaundaunt.” 

“I  regrette  not  to  speak.” 

“Come  on  there  Skipper,  it’s  your  turn — Give  ’em  a  speech.” 
“Bottoms  up,  men!” 

“A  la  sante  des  deux 


republiques!” 

“Yea — Vive  la  France /” 


“Vive  VAmerique!” 
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LEMPIRE 


HEADQUARTERS  TROOP  BARRACKS 

“Aw  Sunny  France — ain’t  this  a  hell  of  a  day, 
nothin’  but  rain  and  rain — ” 

“Jest  mark  mah  word, 

they’ll  have  us  out  there  diggin’  a  new  latrine.” 

“It  must  be  swell  to  be  on  the  General’s  staff 
and  just  have  bright  ideas!” 


— “Say  keep  away 

from  that  girl  at  Landrecourt,  from  what  1  heard — ” 

— “This  outfit’s  got  the  best  you  ever  seen — 

you  don’t  know  a  thing  about  horses  and  that  ain’t  the  half — ” 

“The  hell  I  don’t.” 

“Aw  run  along  and  play — 
why  you  can’t  tell  a  horse  from  a  cockeyed  bird — ” 

“Roll  them  bones — ” 

“Come  on  now — couple  of  twos — ” 
“Come  on  there,  box  cars — ” 

“Crap  there — give  us  that  mean 
seven — Hot  damn — honest  I  have  to  laugh.” 

“Come  on  you  snake  eyes — Baby  wants  a  new  pair  o’  shoes.” 


LEMPIRE 


SOUVENIRS 


Our  supper  broke  up  at  a  burst  of  cheers — 
“Say  what  the  hell  goes  on — ” 


— “Hey  Captain  Styles 


We  tumbled  out. 


— “He’s  landed!” 


“Gee  he  got 


that  Jerry  swell.” 


“Come  on!” 


Across  the  yard 

we  ran,  and  the  bridge  by  the  Engineers, 
then  uphill — over  into  the  valley  for  miles 
it  seemed  through  bog  and  brush  at  a  dead  trot 
into  the  dark  wood,  half  sick,  gasping  hard. 

Around  the  burnt  plane,  raking  souvenirs, 
a  crowd,  all  raucous  shouts  and  breathless  smiles — 
“Hey  quit  your  shoving  there.” 

— “I’ll  say  she  did.” 


— It’s  his  first  Heinie.” 

— “Jesus  Christ  that’s  hot!” 
— “I  seen  the  bastard,  sure — he’s  under  guard — 
sixteen — he’s  nothing  but  a  goddam  kid!” 
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SOUILLY 

HOSPITAL 

Fever,  and  crowds — and  light  that  cuts  your  eyes — 
Men  waiting  in  a  long  slow-shuffling  line 
with  silent  private  faces,  white  and  bleak. 

Long  rows  of  lumpy  stretchers  on  the  floor. 

My  helmet  drops — a  head  jerks  up  and  cries 
wide-eyed  and  settles  in  a  quivering  whine. 

The  air  is  rank  with  touching  human  reek. 

A  troop  of  Germans  clatters  through  the  door. 
They  cross  our  line  and  something  in  me  dies. 
Sullen,  detached,  obtuse — men  into  swine — 
and  hurt  unhappy  things  that  walk  apart. 

Their  rancid  bodies  trail  a  languid  streak 
so  curious  that  hate  breaks  down  before 
the  dull  and  cruel  laughter  in  my  heart. 


HOSPITAL  TRAIN 
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Sick  fretful  upper  berths — below,  long  rows 
of  faces  with  the  same  young  stricken  eyes. 

Blind  smoke,  and  the  restless  shift  of  awkward  legs 
and  stiff  clean  bandages  too  thick  for  blood. 

“Where’s  this  car  going?” 

“Angers.” 

— “Wha’d  he  say?” 

“God  knows, 


some  frog  dump.” 

— “Hold  that  match,  thanks.” 

— “Any  o’  you  guys 


got  a  Lucky?” 

— “Say  listen,  this  buddy  of  mine  .  .  .” 


away  at  the  cap.  I  thought  it  was  a  dud.” 


— “I  pegs 


—“Oh!” 

“God  I’m  sorry  Buddy.” 

— “Say  you  Bos, 

what  would  you  give  for  some  good  old  apple  pies 
‘like  your  mother  used  to  bake’ — ” 

“Don’t  make  us  blue!” 


“And  watermelon — ” 

“And  corn — ” 

“And  ham  an ’  eggs — ” 


— “Hey,  look  up  there.” 

“Where  was  you  wounded,  Bud?” 
“Aw  I’m  not  wounded  Buddy — it’s  just  the  flu.” 


finee 

la 

guerre 
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GLOSSARY 


abri  .... 

underground  shelter 

Archies  . 

Anti-Aircraft  guns 

Attaboy ! 

That’s  the  boy! 

Aussies  . 

.  Australians 

Banyuls  . 

a  red  wine  from  the  Pyrenees 

bavarder 

chatter 

bear  .  .  .  . 

champion 

billet  .  .  .  . 

assigned  lodging 

Bo,  bos  .  .  .  . 

derived  from  bozo,  fellow  or  guy 

box  cars  . 

a  throw  of  twelve  at  dice 

bunkie  .  .  .  . 

pal 

Byrrh  . 

a  widely  advertized  aperitif  or  appetizer 

cave  .  .  .  . 

cellar 

cockeyed 

drunk,  also  equivalent  to  damned 

crap  .  .  .  . 

a  throw  of  seven  at  dice 

crever  . 

to  be  all  in,  drop  with  fatigue 

“Debout  les  morts!” 

the  cry  of  a  dying  French  soldier  who  thereby  rallied 
about  him  all  his  desperately  wounded  comrades  and 
led  them  to  victory 

dud . 

a  shell  which  has  landed  without  exploding 

fine . 

cognac,  fine  chamfagne 

G-2 . 

Second  Section  of  the  General  Staff  in  charge  of  Mil¬ 
itary  Intelligence 

hayseed  .  .  .  . 

farmer 

Hershey  bar 

a  chocolate  and  almond  bar 

hick  .  .  .  . 

bumpkin 

Jerry  .  .  .  . 

another  name  for  Heinie  or  Fritz 

kike  . 

Jew 

6o 

liaison  .... 

communication  maintained  between  units 

lorry  . 

British  truck 

Lulu  .  .  .  . 

prize-winner 

M.  P . 

Military  Police 

Mairle  .... 

Town  Hall 

Mercerie 

Dry  goods  store 

mirabelle 

plum  jam 

monkey-meat 

tinned  beef,  Corn  Willy 

Ordnance 

Corps  in  charge  of  ammunition 

Orts-Kommandantur 

Town  Major’s  office 

outfit  .... 

organization,  unit 

fatois  .... 

local  dialect 

pipe  down 

quiet  down 

Quincaillerie 

Hardware  store 

Red  Tabs 

Officers  of  the  British  General  Staff 

Riley  .... 

to  lead  the  life  of  Riley  is  to  be  in  absolute  luxury 

and  ease 

S’ENSE  VELIR,  etc . 

Let  the  fort  bury  you  under  its  ruins  rather  than 

surrender. 

slumgullion  . 

meat  and  vegetable  stew 

snake-eyes  . 

a  throw  of  ones  at  dice 

step  on  it 

be  quick  about  it 

tracer  .... 

a  machine-gun  bullet  with  a  pyrotechnic  device  to 
render  visible  its  trajectory 

la  Vote  Sacree  . 

The  road  from  Bar-le-Duc  to  Verdun  which  served  to 
support  Verdun  after  the  destruction  of  the  railway  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  Sainte-Menehould 
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